Concluding Observations
examples we may cite Nur Jehan, Jehangir's Empress, Supaya
Lat, Queen of the last King of Burma, and the greatest or most
terrible of all, Tzu Hsi, Empress-Dowager of China. There were
others also, such as the Empress Wu of the Great T'ang, and the
enchantress, Ta Chi, who ruined the House of Shang.
The items in Arakan's ruin may be shortly noted. In 1665 the
Mughal Emperor, Auranzebe, succeeded in winning over the
Portuguese mercenaries of Dianga by threats and bribes. Their
defection, the possibility of which had so disturbed Thiri-thu-
dhamma in 1650, was fatal. The Mughal invaded Chittagong the
next year and occupied the province.
The loss of Chittagong was followed by a series of civil distur-
bances inside Arakan proper. Constant rebellions, usurpations and
assassinations marked the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.
Between 1666 and 1710 were ten kings, their reigns averaging
two and a half years each. Between 1710 and 1742 the average
reign was under two years, and the last seven reigns, up to 1784,
each lasted about three years. So insecure an administration was
little removed from anarchy. The state could not have maintained
its independence had not its decline synchronized with the decline
of the Mughal, the eclipse of Goa, and the fact that the new
power, the British, turned the Dutch out of the Bay and them-
selves remained fully occupied in India. The Burmese, too, were
weak and distracted, but in 1760 their unification under the
vigorous Alaung-paya dynasty sealed Arakan's fate. In 1784 they
invaded and annexed the country. It is interesting to note that
before their king, Bodaw-paya, did so, though he had secured his
victory in advance by inducing the most influential of the Araka-
nese parties to support him, he took the precaution of tampering
with the Yattara ciphers on the Mahamuni bell by sending ahead
experts who knew how to deflect them. The Great Image itself he
carried away to Mandalay, where it now is. For the Arakanese its
loss was the end of the end. It was their head, their lifeblood,
their very soul.
After 1638 Goa? and the vast Catholic dreams for which it
stood, also withered away. In that year her possessions were prac-
tically intact. She had Muscat on the Persian Gulf, Bandal and
Diu on the road to India. Between Diu and Goa were twelve
fortresses. Below Goa she had many more. Cochin, Quilon, with
Colombo, Galle, and Jafna in Ceylon; in the Far East, Malacca,
Macao, and Timor,
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